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distance vaguely looking on, witli no power of action, and
oven an imperfect knowledge of the proceedings of Par-
liament, which was supposed to represent and certainly
did rule them.    That the public had any right at all to
a knowledge of what was going on in the debates of the
two Houses, was but a recent idea, and still the reports
were to the highest degree meagre and unsatisfactory;
while the expression of public feeling through the news-
papers was still in a very early stage.    But within the
narrow circle which held power, and which also held the
potential criticism which is the soul of party in England,
the differences of opinion were heightened by personal
emulations, and violent oppositions existed between men
of whom we find a difficulty in discovering now why it
was that they did not work continuously side by side,
instead of, with spasmodic changes, in separate parties.
There were points, especially in respect to the representa-
tion of the people, in which Pitt was more liberal than.
Fox; and the Whigs, thenceforward to be associated with
every project of electoral reform, were conservative to the
highest degree in this respect, and defended their close
boroughs with all the zeal of proprietorship.   In 1780,
when Sheridan, entered Parliament, the King took an ac-
tive part in every act of the Government, with an obedi-
ent Minister under his orders, and a Parliament filled with
dependents and pensioners.    No appeal to the country
was possible in those days, or even thought of.   No ap-
peal, indeed, was possible anywhere.   It was the final bat-
tle-ground, where every -combatant had his antagonist, and
the air was always loud with cries of battle.   The Whig
party had it very much at heart to reduce the power of
the Court, atid clear out the accumulated corruptions which
stifled wholesome life in the House of Commons; but theyin n
